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ABSTRACT 

This report describes a program designed to promote 
relevance in the lower division curriculum at Our Lady of the Lake 
College in San Antonio, Texas. It was decided that the best means to 
be used is a multidisciplinary course that utilizes the method of 
problemsolving as the basis. Therefore, a course combining the social 
and behavioral sciences was created. Results show varied opinions as 
to the feasibility of the experimental program. It is pointed out 
that it is difficult to truly assess such a program when 80% of the 
students' curricula remained traditional. However, it is felt that 
the problemsolving emphasis focusing on community projects has 
unlimited capabilities for embarking students on programs of study to 
accept urban planning and management positions. (HS) 
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SUMMARY 



In many centers of higher education, students give evidence 
that their course work is fragmented, with little or no relevance 
to their own personal experiences up to this time, and they can see 
no interrelatedness among the courses they take. How, they ask, is 
college different from high school? Very often their freshmen and 
sophomore courses--many of which are survey courses--seem to be a 
tedious and monotonous repetition ot high school content, modified 
somewhat by the teaching approach of traditional college lectures, 
each course being an entity in its own right, and insulated from 
their other courses, of which there is limited choice. 

In order to counteract this seemingly fragmented and traditional 
approach occurring with college survey courses on the freshmen and 
sophomore levels, Our Lady of the Lake College undertook to provide 
a more effective learning situation. Before the innovation, the 
student took five courses for three credit hours each in traditional 
survey courses to meet the required general knowledge in the Social 
and Behavioral Sciences. 

Following a rather extensive investigation of existing curricula 
at various colleges and universities, no appropriate curriculum was 
found to suit our needs. Hence, the faculty of Our Lady of the Lake 
sought answers to the need for an innovative teaching approach. The 
disciplines of the Social and Behavioral Sciences seem to blend 
together to give the freshmen and sophomores a unified and comprehen- 
sive curriculum on which to build the later years of their college 
work. By combining these, it seems possible to correct the present- 
day compartmentalized curriculum characteristic. Many institutions 
have joined the disciplines of the Liberal Arts or Humanities, but 
each of these groupings seems to lack an essential element of co- 
hesiveness. Moreover, a program was desired which incorporated 
several innovative learning approaches---student involvement in plan- 
ning and teaching, an interdisciplinary approach, a problem-solving 
approach, and provision for individual projects or research. Con- 
sequently, we felt that only by integrating the unique contribution 
of each discipline chosen from the Social and Behavioral Sciences is 
it possible to present a truly interdisciplinary approach in curricu- 
lum development. 

Besides the problem of fragmentation, another criticism often 
leveled against the traditional college approach concerns content 
matter. With the present bludgeoning of factual information in to- 
day's mechanized society (factual material doubled in the last two 
years), it is evident that colleges must adapt themselves. No longer 
is the professor the one and only source of knowledge who funnels his 
facts into students. College professors and administrators realize 
that no one single person can be expected to encompass all that can 
be known in his particular field, The rapid accumulation of factual 
knowledge prevents this. 
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Another recent development In the educational field is that 
modern research shows that optimal learning takes place most eftective- 
ly when the student is actively and totally involved in the learning 
process. Thus, for colleges to cope with the recent factual explosion 
and to utilize the findings of recent learning experiments for the 
student's maximum good, mandatory innovations are essential. The 
purpose of this research was to develop a curriculum design which 
would not only correct these obvious errors of our present educational 
system but will also stimulate the student to a greater self-motivated 
acquisition of knowledge. Thus, knowledge becomes more meaningful to 
him because of his greater involvement. The student is to be taught 
not just to accumulate more and more facts, but is given a broader 
base of operation or general method. Thus, the student is able to 
assimilate all types of knowledge regardless of the specific factual 
concepts with which he might be dealing. 

The specific instrument we envisioned to fill this two-fold role 
of enabling the student to learn most effectively and to apply a uni- 
versal methodology in his learning skill is the technique of problem- 
solving. True, the student has been using this process, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, since his youth. This does not thereby 
negate its usefulness on the college level. On the contrary, this 
makes it a more feasible focal point in the learning process since he 
is already familiar with it. The innovative part of the project is 
the way in which the process is presented to the student. The 
students in a Field Test group were asked to: name problems which 
they have encountered in their own particular circumstances; discuss 
the different methods one may use to solve the problems; examine the 
method of analysis peculiar to the historian, the sociologist, the 
political scientist, and so on for each discipline; decide which 
method to adopt; test the hypothesis; evaluate its effectiveness; and 
revise his solution accordingly. 

At this time, the greatest need of the modern student is to learn 
a process rather than accumulate facts. Educational leaders must 
attempt to fill this need even though foreseen difficulties do exist. 
Therefore, we were eager to test our hypothesis that learning the 
process of problem-solving promotes greater intellectual curiosity, 
openmindedness, and educational creativity, than is currently being 
fostered by other present educational patterns. Such an attitudinal 
change would bring about more involvement on the social, political, 
cultural, religious, and humanistic levels, thereby equipping the 
student to be a more effective citizen in the twenty-first century. 

The authors are fully aware of the fact that "process learning" 
of this nature focuses on an attitudinal change within the student. 
This is a goal more nebulous and perhaps harder to achieve and evalu- 
ate than the more concrete accumulation of facts. 
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Well defined goals, skills end objectives were s special concern 
of those developing the course. The principle goal was to teach 
students to think and to use information as the vehicle in the develop- 
ment of thought processes. Envisioned skills included: (A) ability 

to define a specific problem(s) clearly and concisely, (B) the recog- 
nizing and weighing of values for alternative courses of action, and 
(C) the interpreting of data, distinguishing of facts and logical 
reasoning for correlating facts. The objectives delineated were: 

(A) provide fundamental principles and basic methods of inquiry in the 
study of man and his social and physical environment, (B) provide a 
learning situation with a broad human focus with emphasis on personal 
and interpersonal student concerns, and (C) emphasize how the good and 

bad effects of science and technology affect the social and political 
framework. 

\ 

Well founded convictions emerging from the research experience 
include the following: 

1. Involving the student as an active participant in the 
classroom through a community oriented problem-solving project is an 
effective learning situation. 

2. Problem-solving is an unfamiliar technique and learning 
situation for freshmen students and is well worth the time and effort 
in the classroom. 

3. Multiple instructors and subject matter make broad multi- 
disciplinary courses rather unacceptable since students desire selec- 
tion of courses on the basis of campus reputation of a course and its 
instructor. 

4. Freshmen find the broad multi-disciplinary approach 
confusing when the other 80% of their semesters work is based on the 
traditional classroom. 

5. Freshmen students are pre-conditioned to fragmented or 
compartmentalized learning rather than integrated learning. 

6. Integrating two or three disciplines appears to be the 
maximum- -too broad a scope of integration appears to compromise ef- 
fectiveness. 

7. One instructor-one classroom is the epidemy of simplicity 
thus any interdisciplinary course is a violation of simplicity. 

8. The proper circumstance for th<^ success of interdisci- 
plinary courses is to have a special faculty and special department 
for that part of the curriculum. 

9. Instructors become rather non-effective with only spo- 
radic lectures or with classroom times of limited duration and as a 
result feel no commitment to the students. 

10. The normal classroom course load formula applied to 
multidisciplinary courses can render them uneconomic. 

11. Master Attitude Scales yield no productive measure over 
a period of time as short in duration as a 15 week semester but over 
a four year period could be an effective evaluation instrument. 

12. Master Attitude Scales are an ineffective measuring 
instrument in comparing a single three hour course in a semester when 
80% of the rest of the student's work is in the traditional classroom. 
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13. Broad acopa multi-dlacipllnary couraaa art difficult for 
the majority of fraahmen itudanta to acclimate themselves to. 

14. A multi-disciplinary courae baaed on the community ana 
drawing heavily on the problem-solving proceaa la very beneficial. 

The content of the multi-disciplinary courae combined with the 
probism-solving emphasis has been introduced at a particularly oppor- 
tune time. An entire new occupational field in environmentalism is 
opening up when Liberal Arts *nd teaching certification, especially for 
the social sciences, are facing greatly restricted Job markets. The 
capability for teaching environmentalism at the secondary level is 
still in the future nnd is of assured but unknown quantity. The 
problem-solving emphasis focusing on community projects has unlimited 
capabilities for embarking students on programs of study to accept 
urban planning and management positions. 
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INTRODUCTION 



To teach the desired process of problem-solving, a Project Model 
(Human Ecology) was created. We developed a unit (one of four in a 
total Project) which focused on the problem-solving process. In the 
introductory unit which was one semester in length, problems which 
were directly related to the student in his home and civic communities 
were emphasized. Following this will be three comparable units each 
in turn focusing on state, national, and international problems re- 
spectively. Ideally, the problems on each of the four levels will 
become progressively more complex and will require competency in the 
problem-solving process peculiar to each of the number of diverse 
disciplines included. A Planning Committee in conjunction with 
student assistants ascertained and categorized concepts and materials 
peculiar to each discipline. Problems which required the utilization 
of the problem-solving techniques of each of the disciplines were 
examined by a pilot group consisting of student teaching assistants 
and teaching faculty. Problems which required a student to combine 
the techniques of two or more of the disciplines were handled through 
individual projects as the freshman student continued through his 
semester's work. 

The multi-disciplinary characteristic of the curriculum de- 
veloped was expansive in scope. The academic disciplines directly 
involved with the first unit to be developed were: Sociology, Eco- 

nomics, Social Work, Religious Studies, History, Political Science, 
Speech Pathology, Biology and Geography. The faculty of other di- 
visions (i.e. Worden School of Social Work) were called upon when 
panel discussions or lectures were presented for the Field Test group. 

Other interdisciplinary programs have been, and are presently 
being, tested in various schools of higher education. Some of the 
experiments range from a whole university, so oriented, down to 
single courses. Some of these are: 

1. Colleges of Lindenwood, St. Charles, Missouri 

2. University of Wisconsin, Green Bay, Wisconsin 

3. University of California at Berkeley, Berkeley, California 

4. College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota 

5. Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas 

6. Austin College, Sherman, Texas 

A cursory study, however, revealed the following hypotheses: 

1. Most existing interdisciplinary approaches are within the 
Humanities or Creative Arts. 

2. Those interdisciplinary courses already being offered do 
not meet the envisioned needs at Our Lady of the Lake 
College in Social/Behavioral Science. 

3. Student evaluation forms for individual courses in the past 
offered at Our Lady of the Lake College established the 
need for introduction of interdisciplinary approaches . 
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A. Student involvement through curriculum planning and teaching 
assistantships is a desired focal point at Our Lady of the 
Lake . 

5. The problem-solving approach is more productive than the 
accumulation of purely factual knowledge. 

6. The problem-solving approach is conducive to student involve- 
ment during a college course and is therefore an effective 
learning experience. 

7. A desired goal for educational instruction today is the 
producing of attitudinal changes within the student rather 
than just the accumulation of factual knowledge. 

8. It is possible to create an innovative curriculum design 
that is both interdisciplinary and employs the problem- 
solving approach. 

9. A multi-disciplinary, problem-solving curriculum design can 
be field-tested and evaluated whereby its productive adop- 
tion can be substantiated. 

10. Multi-disciplinary, problem-solving curriculum designs can 
be most productive when introduced at the earliest possible 
time in the program of studies of college students (i.e. , 
freshman/ sophomore years). 

In this project, professors from the Social and Behavioral 
Science disciplines served as the central core in planning and testing 
a multi-disciplinary curriculum. A high degree of student involvement 
in planning and utilizing student assistants along with the teaching 
faculty was felt to be mandatory. The inclusion of additional disci- 
plines (i.e., those outside the Social and Behavioral Sciences) in the 
research program with their teaching faculty was also felt to be man- 
datory when it was appropriate. The curriculum design was a first 
unit in an expansive combination of the two fields. The unit was 
designed to emphasize the understanding of the process of problem- 
solving with a special focus on attitudinal change occurring within 
the student. 

The interdisciplinary characteristic of the developed curricu- 
lum was expansive in scope due to: the number of disciplines involved, 

the involvement of student assistants, the number of faculty involved, 
and the amount of subject matter to be spanned. Thus, the total 
curriculum design will extend over the freshman/sophomore years. The 
term "unit" is used because the entire curriculum design is to be 
looked upon as a sequential, progressive, and integral whole. 

The research and development project of eighteen months duration 
focused on the development and testing of the first unit in the 
sequence as a model for succeeding units. The project to determine the 
best curriculum structure for both an interdisciplinary, and a problem- 
solving approach in the classroom consisted of five separate phases. 

Phase 1 -- Planning . (1) personnel selection was scheduled in 
the following approximate sequence: (A) appointment of Project Direc- 
tor: Nile B. Norton, Ph.D.} (B) appointment of Assistant Project Di- 
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rector: Sister Janet Griffin, Ph.D. ; (C) appointment of ten project 

members: James Lonergan, Ph.D.; Sister Frances Jerome Woods, Ph.D.; 

Sister Lourdes Leal, Ph.D.; Irving Seligmann; Delbert Weniger; Albert 
Kippes, Ph.D.; Sister Dorothy Hunter; Sister Mary Elizabeth Jupe; 
Marguerite Kneip; Tom Ashbaucher ; (2) search of all available litera- 
ture on multi-disciplinary curriculum designs, multi-media resource 
centers, programmed learning, and commercially-developed tests and 
measurements; (3) develop an annotated bibliography from the available 
literature; (4) provide a synthesis of the literature through an inter- 
im report; (5) perform visitations to other institutions; (6) define 
the day-to-day classroom activity (i.e. general schedule arranged on a 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday schedule with Monday being large group 
activity; Wednesday small group activity; and Friday, individual 
research activity) ; (7) prepare necessary syllabi and study guides; 
and (8) select multi-media materials. 

Phase XI — Student Assist ant /Faculty Training . (1) selection 
of the five student assistants to be employed in the Phase III Field 
Test, (2) five primary faculty members selected to participate in an 
Interterm course offering, (3) volunteer enrollment of additional 
junior/senior-level students for Znterterm, (4) students and faculty 
working through the Model unit using study guides and resources, 

(5) additional multi-media material selected or developed, (6) re- 
vision and publication of required number of copies of syllabi and 
study material for sixty students in the structured group field test 
for spring semester, 1971. 

Phase III -- Field Test. (1) registration of sixty students as 
a Field Test group, (2) administration of Master Attitude pre-tests to 
both the Field Test group and the group following the traditional cur- 
riculum, (3) working through the Model unit on a Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday schedule with fifty-minute classroom sessions throughout the 
spring semester, (4) post -test of those same students throughout who 
were in the two groups having taken the pre-tests, (5) submission of 
all instructor evaluation and student self-evaluations to Projet Di- 
rector. 

The student teaching assistants attended all large group sessions 
which normally were scheduled on Monday. The large group sessions con- 
sisted of panel discussions, film, lectures, symposiums, or other com- 
parable activities. The main emphasis of the Wednesday . meetings were 
group discussions. The student assistants contributed substantially 
here, but the responsibility was still with a primary faculty member as 
supervisor. The maximum size for groups undergoing this activity was 
twelve. The major contribution of the student assistants was their 
work with freshemn during the individual study or research activity 
normally falling on the Friday schedule. 

During his individual study time, the student was also required 
to have personal interviews, no less than four in number, with instruc- 
tors representing different academic disciplines. The guidance render- 
ed a freshman in accomplishing his individual research project was 
shared somewhat equally between student assistants and primary instruc- 
tors. 
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Phase IV -- Analysis and Revision . (1) Pro ject Director ' s review 
of evaluation devices; (2) analysis of contrasting results of pre- 
tests and post-tests, administered to the control groups; (3) analysis 
of results of the evaluation instruments used in the Field Test; 

(4) student assistant/faculty critique of day-by-day activity of 
Field Test, syllabi, study material; (5) revision of old materials or 
development of new; (6) production of new materials for entering 
freshmen for fall 1971. 

Phase V -- Preparation and Submission of Final Reports . (1) pre- 
paration of final reports by the Project Director and Secretary, 

(2) consultation with primary faculty members in preparation of reports, 
and (3) submission of reports. 

Primary faculty members were full participants in Phases I - IV 
and also consultants for Phase V. During Phase III their prorated 
release time was equivalent to one-half of a semester (three credit 
hour) course. ..Their primary work in Phase III consisted of being 
panel participants, supervising small group discussions, conducting 
individual student conferences, and submitting instructor evaluations 
on students. 

Community leaders from the surrounding area and members of the 
local academic community were obtained as panel discussion members. 

Wherever possible, the expertise at our own college was utilized in the 
non- Social and Behavioral Sciences fields before consulting faculty 
from other institutions. 

The separate departments to constitute a Committee and create the 
necessary courses were identified. The beginning of the project occurred 
with the appointment of a committee chairman. The Human Ecology committee 
was comprised of the following departments of disciplines: Biology, 

Sociology, Psychology, Philosophy, Religious Studies, Economics, Political 
Science, History, Geography, Home Economics, Physical Education, and 
Speech Pathology. Before planning discussions had been completed by the 
committee both Chemistry and Education had ad hoc members attending all 
meetings. 

Almost from the start of the Human Ecology (HUEC) committee activi- 
ties two things became apparent. First, what the committee envisioned 
was a new approach. It was innovative due to scope, content and method- 
ology. Secondly, the committee could not find s model, textbooks nor 
people with experience which fulfilled the need. The committee considered 
team teaching, combined courses, mini-courses, guest lecturers, small 
group discussions, individualized instruction, etc. What was sought 
was to be able to take advantage of all of the best assets of each of 
those. Content, methodology and grade level differentiated the committee s 
envisioned requirements from anything then known to exist. 



A basic plan, flexible enough to allow for transference, needed to 
fit into the present scheduling arrangenent of the college. Since the 
design, HUEC: Community, was for first registration freshman students 

a Monday, Wednesday, Friday schedule with fifty minute classroom contact 
time was selected. The basic methodology was Monday (large group 
activity) , Wednesday (small group discussion) , and Friday (individualized 
study) . From this point the committee work led to a selection of 
central themes for each week's activity, constructing objectives for 
each week and deciding on content and evaluations. 

Another decision point arose early in the consideration of the 
methodology for the course. This concerned a point of emphasis that 
would be concentrated upon during the Human Ecology course offerings. 

Was the course to create a critical ability relative to Human Ecology? 

The former was desired, but without leaving it there, the point 
of emphasis needed to be the ability to discern solutions after an 
awareness and critical ability were achieved. Thus, problem-solving 
joined the interdisciplinary approach as a key elements of the course. 

The principal remaining consideration was an evaluation of the 
students in their course work and the evaluation of the course itself. 
Each student is required to perform at an acceptable level in exam- 
inations based on the content material of the course. Individual 
student evaluations are submitted by both primary instructors and 
advanced level undergraduate students assisting the primary instructors 
while working with assigned groups throughout the course. The primary 
instructors rotate among the discussion groups throughout the semester. 

Further elaboration on the primary instructors and the advanced 
students enrolled for practicum credit is in order. Based on a pro- 
jected enrollment of sixty freshman students taking the course on a 
voluntary basis the first time it was offered, five primary instructors 
were designated based on a desired size (twelve students) for small group 
discussions. One instructor each from the following were designated 
primary instructors: (1) Sociology (Milton Rhodes), (2) Political 

Science (Irving Seligmann) , (3) Geography (Sr. Dorothy Hunter) , and 
(4) History (Sr. Janet Griffin). The HEW grant project director, 

Dr. N. B. Norton, was the fifth primary instructor designee. 

Supplementing this in a closer approximation of individualized 
instruction, five advanced level undergraduate students were selected 
to enroll in a practicum course for credit to work with the freshman 
students. The primary instructors rotate weekly among the groups com- 
prised of twelve students whereas the practicum student works with the 
same group throughout the semester. 

One attempt at evaluation of the course itself was the selection 
of commercially available standardized master attitude scale measures 
available from the University of Purdue. These were used both as a 
pre-test and a post-test to ascertain, if possible, a measurable 
differentiation between the students taking HUEC: Community and those 

taking the traditional courses offered at the college. 
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To test the results of the Human Ecology course offering, two 
groups were taken into consideration. The first group consisted of the 
freshmen students enrolled in the new multidisciplinary, problem-solving 
course itself. The second gtoup was secured through administration of 
Master Attitude scales to students enrolled in freshman level English 
courses. Complete anonimity was offered the students so a considerable 
variable interjected itself from the start. There was no way to be 
positive that those completing both tests were identical. There is little 
doubt however that the traditional classroom group was identical enough 
in both to use it as a comparative measure. 

The number of freshmen enrolled in the Human Ecology course did 
not number half as many as the sample of the freshman group enrolled in 
traditional courses. This constituted a minor problem in the compara- 
tive analysis. ' Reducing the size of the traditional classroom group 
by random selection proved statistically valid and thus we were able to 
negate the groups being of dissimiliar size. 

The beginning intent was to perform a statistical analysis of only 
those students enrolled in the Spring, 1971 semester. Within the time 
span of the investigation we were also able to administer the Master 
Attitude pre-test and post-test to a new group, Fall 1971, of HUEC 150 
students. We feel this adds immeasurably to the analysis of the course. 

We are now able to make statistical comparisons between two different 
HUEC 150 groups and we are able to include in our comparison three pre- 
test groupings to check the homogenity of Our Lady of the Lake College 
students at a particular point in their academic careers. It might be 
better stated that an attitdde model of our student is now more feasible 
to establish. It also gives us a better perspective of the Human Ecology 
course since the Spring, 1971 was the first time it had ever been offer- 
ed on the campus ' to freshmen students. 

The chief reliance has been upon comparative analysis of "T" score 
for the two groups. Also taken into consideration are ranges, means, 
medians, standard deviations, and frequency distributions. Refer to 
appendix A for further information on: Master Attitude Scale form, at- 

titude categories tested, and means for scoring Master Attitude scales. 
Refer to appendices B and C for statistical data. 

The Master Attitude scales administered included : (A) Toward Any 

Institution, (B) Toward Any Defined Group, (C) Toward Any School Subject, 
(D) Toward Any Vocation, and (E) Toward Any Proposed Social Action. 

These were felt to be compatable with the objectives of the HUEC 150 
course and broad enough in coverage to ascertain meaningful degrees of 
change in particular areas. Each of the above scales had five specifi- 
cally identified categories within their broad area. This allowed inter- 
pretation between the broad areas and also comparisons and interpreta- 
tions of specific categories. 
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fiy-t work in the interpretation process was to understand 
the new freshmen: 



Ethnic Category 

Negro 
Mex. Am. 

Anglo 
Oriental 
Am. Indian 
Other 



Women 


Men 


14 


6 


148 


43 


52 


11 



0 

0 

2 



1 

0 

2 



Perhaps of equal inportance for our attitude m ® asu J®” ent 0 ^® JqV/ 
,, H 7 . \ a a ^ararteristic of our student model. Only 

geographic ^ well scattered among 16 states and 

C r ere at S i n flue nce^omp ared to the 89.7% having the state 

"'af tSiT^^r-dui- .*7.5* 

students. Thirty-seven other Texas c J tles South ^exas and”rte 

freshmen but the heavy concentration ere oro „ 0 74 37 attended 

area surrounding SanAntonio.ongte^oa oils. The graduating 

class C rank°and £ Sdlln^corls'of^ new entering freshmen was divided 
in the following manner: 

Cumin Class Ranh 



1st Quarter 
2nd Quarter 
3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 
Not available 



57.47. 

20.7 

7.0 

5.0 
10.0 



SAT Verbal 

588.86 
454 . 85 
371.25 
277.88 



SAT Math 

571.89 

455.73 

324.41 

312.84 



The median high school GPA for the group was 2.99. Only 207. of the 
group were from graduating classes smaller than 100 in number. The 
freest number cLe from senior classes numbering between 300 and 500. 
Besides t™ foregoing statistics, the general characteristic of the 
group was that they were middle class or the close approximation in 
being lower middle class. The most frequent parental occupational 
groupings were: civil service, miscellaneous managerial, teachers, civil 

engineers, skilled mechanics, or laborers. 



Fiftv-eight students enrolled in the course (HUEC 150) and the 
ma 1 or ity were freshman students. Freshman in traditional classroom 
copses were not required to participate in the attitude scale measure- 
m . n( . hllt did s0 on a voluntary basis. The course was designated as 
Huma^Ecology in the listed spring semester course offerings but students 
registering^? or the course were also allowed to cross-reference and re- 
ceive History credit for the course. 

During the conduct of the course a student assistant was assigned 
a soecific 8 discussion group comprised of eleven or twelve students and 

“ ^ == tT 

BbJz r s sz-s 

?hffnd^^^ " as averaged in 

as a part of the students' final course grade. 

Evaluations were performed and final trades we: re < >ubmitt, sd for the 
five student assistants working with the primary instructors. T 
"oracticum" students also submitted a critique of the course as a manda- 
tory requirement for them. Throughout the duration of the course, weekly 
sessions with the practicum students kept all those responsible for 
instruction abreast of the course development. Requirements were dis 
cussed as well as success or lack thereof in focusing on the individual 
students enrolled in the course. 

A brief resume of weekly course work included the following: 



Resource Instructors 
Dr. Norton 
Dr. Norton 

Sr. Janet Griffin, Ph.D. 

Mr. Seligmann 

Dr. Norton 

Mr. Rhodes 

Dr. Arnaud 

Sr. Dorothy Hunter 

Rev . Kippes , Ph.D. 

Sr. Jane Ann Slater, Ph.D. 

Miss Kneip 

Mr. Tomaino 
Dr . Norton 

Dr. Norton 

(Refer to Appendix D for "Weekly 



Subject 

Course Orientation 
Problem-Solving: Theory and 
Methodologies . 

The History of the Community 
The Political Community 
Economics and the Community 
Social Communities 
Education and the Community 
Geography and the San Antonio 
Community 

The Religious Community 
Bio -Cycles in the Human Environ 
ment 

Public Health and Physical Edu- 
cation 

Welfare and the Community 
(Audio-Visual Pre sentations : 
Environment) 

Course Critique 
Course Syllabus Samples) 
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The weekly presentations to the students included several lecturers 
speaking in their individual area of expertise. Examples of these in- 
clude: Mr. Alvin Groves "Waterway and Drainage Beautification Projects," 

Mr. George Ellis Geology of the San Antonio Area," Mr. Ed Messbarger 
Summer Recreational Programs for Teenagers," Mr. Carlos Fryman "Mexican 
ports Culture Heritage, and Mr. Delbert Weniger "Primitive Areas and 

u1T66n AlT 6 clS * 

After the second week of the course, close individual work with the 
students led them to a selection of a community problem which was to be 

. 6 i: r i? rima ^ y research to P ic for the semester. The student was required 
o follow the steps of the problem-solving methodology (Refer to Appendix 
E) and submit a paper reflecting his work. To follow the problem- solving 
steps apd to write this presentation posed the greatest difficulty for 
the students. In order to channel the research requirment away from a 
routine term paper, each student was required to submit four written 
nterviews with college instructors or community resource persons. The 
teaching assistants and students often worked quite closely together on 
both the research and the written presentations. 

Problem-solving research projects by individual students included 
some of the following topics: Fire in San Antonio, Mass Rapid Transit 

in the Urban Community, Day Care Centers, Drug Abuse in San Antonio, 
Training of San Antonio Policeman to cope with Public Opinion, Meat 
Contamination and Transportation, Green acres--A Water Problem, Free 
School in San Antonio, Increase of Action Participation in City Recrea- 
tional Summer Programs-12 to 15 Age Bracket, Lack of Resident Partici- 
^rr° n in T M ^ raso i Homes, Political Participation in San Antonio Community 
(GGL vs Independents), The Unwanted Child, Moral Pollution of American 
Youth, Delinquency as a Family Problem, Birth Control, Society's Treat- 

eZ nt i?L* he 5*® ntally 111 in State Hospitals, Hemisfair Plaza, Juvenile 
Shoplifting in the Community, and a New Educational Philosophy for the 
Mexican- American. Several selections closely approximated the already 
listed titles, but were variations on these themes. The research paper 
comprised fifty percent of the student's final grade. The students' 
work was weighted in the grading process in the following manner: 

j a °” tent " 50 '°» ( 2 ) adherence to the problem-solving methodology- 25%, 
and (3) style and format -25%. 

During the course, students had no primary textbook to follow nor 
o comfort them. This posed a difficulty for several students . One 
reason this cWumstance existed was due to the lack of any known pub- 
lished material comforming closely enough to the objectives, content, 
and the structure of the course. This difficulty was overcome by having 
a large, multiple-copy, reserve section in the library for the course 
and haying the students acquire a few, quite inexpensive paperbacks on 
special subjects. Those books which the student personally bought in- 



DeBell, Garrett (ed). The Environmental Hankbook . 
Ballantine Books, 1970. 367 pp. 
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New York: 
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Hockbaum, Gofrey M. Health Behavior. Belmont, Claif . : Wadworth 

Pub. Co. Inc., 1970. 192pp. 

Lernwand, Gerald (ed) . The City as a Community . New York: Washing- 
ton Square Press, 1970. 192pp. 

In addition to the above, multiple copies of the following were on 
special reserve: 

Bolin, B. , Brown, H. (et al) . The Biosphere. San Francisco: W.H. 

Freeman & Co., 1970. 134 pp. (A Scientific American Book). 

Blare, Sheridan, and Rodenbec, John. The House We Live In. New 
York: Macmillan, 1971. 515 pp. 

Council on Environmental Quality. Environmental Quality -- First 
Annual Report. Wash., D.C.: Gov't Printing Office, 1970. 

326 pp. 

Detwyler, Thomas R. Man's Impact on Environment. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1971. 731 pp. 

Murphy, Earl F. Man and His Environment. New York: Harper & Row, 

1971. 168pp. 

The library reserve also included a newspaper clipping file from the three 
local papers covering a period Jan. 1, 1971 through May 15, 1971. The 
file was maintained under twelve seperate category headings such as trans- 
portation, welfare, pollution, education, etc. Material obtained from 
various local organizations and governmental organizations was included in 
the reserve section. This material came from such diverse places as the 
League for Women Voters, Good Government League, Alamo Area Council of 
Government, Chamber of Commerce, etc. In addition, many single copies 
of books applicable to the course were included in the special reserve 
holdings. 

One other very beneficial resource area was audio-visual material 
incoporated into the course for the students' benefit. Sound filmstrips 
were secured from the Guidence Associates Company which is an affiliate 
of Harcourt, Brace & World at Pleasantville, New York. Five programs 
obtained from this source included the following: "Transportation: 

Where Do We Go From Here?" "Cities, USA," "Thd Welfare Dilemma," "Man's 
Natural Environment: Crisis Through Abuse," and "Environment: Changing 

Man's Values." 

The University of Purdue Master Attitude Scales are obtainable in 
two forms, A and B, whereby they can be administered as a pre-test and a 
post-test. Both forms were administered to the freshman students enrol- 
led in the course. A comparative control group was secured on a volun- 
tary basis. The second group was secured from those enrolled in fresh- 
man English courses. In many instances, those enrolled in HUEC 150 were 
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